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The public sentiment should be improved and refined, till man, in’ 
every situation, beenmes the friend of man. 
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THE PRESIDENT. - 


On the 5th inst. James Monroe took the oath of office as 
president of the United States, and delivered his Inauvgu- 
ral Speech. ‘The letigth of this speech will necessarily 
preclude it from our pages—some extracts from it however, 
are inserted. 

Mhe president, after describing the emotions that he felt 
on that interesting occasion, and the motives by which he 
should be actuated, took a retrospective view of the condi- 
tion of the United States, & of our foreign relations, from 
a period previous to the last presidential term, and explain- 
ed the policy by which Azs administration had been direct- 
ed. This view embraced the negotiations which have been 
carried on with foreign powers and with the Indian nations 
and also the preparations for defence in which the United 
States have engaged for some years. 

Yhe following passages deserve more particular notice : 

‘¢ The situation of the United States, in regard to their 
resources, the extent oftheir revenue, and the fac lity with 
which tt is raised, affords a iuost gratifying specta:le. The 
payment of nearly sixty-seven millions of dollars of the - 
public debt, with the great progress made in measures of 
defence, and in other improvements of various kinds, since 
the late war, are conclusive proofs of this extraordinary 
prosperity, especially when it is recollected that these ex- 
penditures have been defrayed, without a burthen on the 
peuple, the direct tax and excise having been repealed 
soon after the conclusion of the late war, and the revenue 
applied to these great objects having been raised in a man- 
ner not to be felt. Our great resources, therefore, remain 
antouched, fer any pnrpose which may affect the vital in 
terests of the nation. For all such purposes they are inex-~ 
haustable. They are more especially tobe found in the vir- 
tue, patriotism. and intelligence, of our fellow-citizens, erd 
in the devotion with which they would yield up, by *ny 
Just measure of taxation, all their property, in support of 
the rights and honor of their country. 
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Under the present depression of prices, affecting all the 
productions of the coontry, and every branch of iedustry 
proceeding from causes explained on a former occasion, the 
revenue has considerably diminished ; the effect of which 
has been to compel congress either toxzbandon these great 
measures of defence orto resort to loans or internal taxes, 
to supply the deficiency. On the presumption that this 
depression, aud the deficiency in the revenue arising from 
it, would be temporary, loans were authorized for the de. 
miuds of the last and present year. Anxicus te relieve 
my fellow citizens in 1817, from every burthen which could 
be dispensed with, and the state of the treasucy permitting 
it, L recommended the repext of the infernal taxes, knowing 
that such relief was then peculiarly necessary, in conse- 
quence of the great exertions made in the late war, 1 
mace that recommendetion under a pledge that, should the 
pubiic exigencies require a recurrence to them at any time 
while f remained in this trust, [ would, withequal prompt- 
itude, perform the duty which would thea be alike incum- 
bent on me. By the experiment now miking it will be 
seen, by the next session of congress, whether the revenue 
shail have been so augmented as to be adequate to all these 
necessary purposes. SShould the deficiency sull continue, 
and especially shouid it be probable that it would be perma- 
nent, the course to be pursued appears to me to he obvious. 
I am satisfied that, under certain circumstances, loans may 
beresorted to with great advantage. [am eqnally well 
satisfied, as a general rule, that th: demands of the current 
year, especially in time of peace, should be provided for by 
the revenue of thet vear, | have never creaded, nor have 
L ever shuned, in any situation which 1 have heen placed, 
making appeals to the virtue and patriotism of my fellow- 
citizens, wel! knowing that they could never be made in 
vain, especially in times of general emergency, or for put- 
poses of high national importance. Ludependently of the 
exigency of the case, many censiderations of great weight 
urge a policy having in view a prevision ef revenue 
meet, to a certain extent, the demands of the nation, with- 
out relying altogether on the prec: rious resource of foreign 
commerce. | am satisfied that internal duties and excises, 
with corresponding imposts on foreign articles ofthe same 
kind, would withont Imposing ary serious burthen on the 
people, enhance the price of produce, promote our manu: 
factures, and augment (he revenue, at the same time that 
they made it more secure and permanent, 
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The care of the Indian tribes within our limits, has long 

beep an essential part of our syatem, but unfortunately, it 

has not been executed ina manner to accomplish all the ob- 

jects intended by it— We have treated them as independent 

nations, without their having any sabstantial pretensions, to 

thatrank. The distinction has flattered their pride,retarded 

their improvement, & in many instances, paved the way to 

their destruction. The progress of our settlements west- 
ward,supported, as they are,by a dense population has con- 
stantly driven them back,with almost the tutal sacrifice of the 
lands which they have been compelled to abandon. They 
have claims on the magnanimity, and, I may add on the 
justice of this nation, which we must all feel. We shonld 
become their real benefactors we should perform the office 
of their Great Father, the endearing title which they em- 
phatically give to the chief magistrate of our union. Their 
sovereignty over vast territeries should cease, in lieu of 
which, the right of soil should be secured to each individual 
and his posterity. in competent portions, and, for the terri- 
tory thus ceded by each tmbe, some reasonable equiva- 
lent should be granted, to be vested in permanent 
funds for the support of civil government over them, and 
for the education of their children, for their instruction im 
the arts of husbandry, and to provide sustenance for them 
until they could provide it for themselves. My earnest 
hope is, that congress wilf digest some plan, founded on 
these principles, with such improvements as their wisdom 
may suggest, and carry it into effect as soon as it may be 
practicable. 


Europe is again unsettled, and the prospect of war in- 
creasing. Should the flame light up in any quarter, how 
far it will extend, it is impossible to foresee. It is our pe- 
culiar felicity to be altogether unconnected with the causes 
‘hich produce this menacing prospect elsewhere. With 
every power, we are in perfect amity, and it is our interest 
to remain so, if it be practicable, on just conditions, ] see 
no reasonable cause to apprehend variance with any power, 
unless it proceed from a violation of our maratime rights. 
In these contests, sh uld they occur, and to whatever ex- 
tent they may be carried, we shall be neutral ; but, as a 
neutral power, we have rights w hich it is our duty to aur 
tain. For light injuries, it will be incumbent on us to see 
redress in a spirit of amity, in full confidence that, injuring 


, “i s 
Rone, none would, knowing)y, injure us. 


Seiinattars-anties Beiaisiyaeemee Pretec atinietties.2 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 
















































The session of congress terminated on Saturday night, 
in good order and in perfect harmony. Both beuses were 
adjourned sine die, a. a quarter before one; but no busi. 
ness was done after 12 o’clock, excepting the mere form of 
the enrolment and signature of some of the bills. 

The bill to establish an uniform system of bankruptey 
did nor pass, It was pushed, by the irresistable force of 
the Missouri question, too vear the verge of the session, to 
be finally acted on, although a disposition friendly to it 
was manitested. Mr, Sergeant moved to take it up on Sa. 
turday last, but the house, by 70 votes to 58. refused to 
consider it. Several friends to the bill voted against take 
ing it ap, onthe ground that there was no probability of 
pressing it to a discussion on that day. even with the aid of 
the previous question, which, on a bill of this description, 
the house would bardly have sanctioned. 

Vhe bill to reduce the annual appropriation for the gra- 
dual increase of the navy from one million to halfa million, 
and to extend it from three to six years, became a law. An 
attempt was made by Mr. Barbour, and failed by one vote 
cvly, [67 to 66,] to limit the appropriation thus reduced, 
to six years instead of three years, with a view to bnilding 
and housing the frames of the vessels, excluding for the 
present any provision for their equipment. 

The annual military appropriation bill had nearly been 
Jost, by a conflict between the two houses on the item of ap- 
propriation for the expense of fortifications for the current 
year. The house of representatives fixed upon a sum of 
two hundred thousand dollars, specifying the particular ob- 
jects to which it should be applied. The senate struck 


gross sum of four hundred thousand dollars. To this a- 
mendment the house of representatives disagreed: and @ 
couference was the result, which ended, just before 12 0’- 
clock, in the senate’s receding from that and other amend- 
ments to the bill. 

The details of the bill providing for the occupation of 
Flovida, and for the settlement of claims according to the 
tr-aty with Spain, gave rise to much debate ; but the _ bill 
finally becamea law. he territerial appointments, and 
the appointwent of commissioners under the Spanish treaty, 
mav be made by the president of the United States ip the 
recess of eongress ; and the act passed atso late an hout 
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te 


on Saturday night that no nominations were made under it 

The loan bill has become a law. When it was und , 
consideration in the house of representatives, a motion . AS 
made to strike out four and insert five. so as. to make the 
loan five millions five hundred thousand doilars, instead of 
four millions five hundred thousand ; but the motion was 
negatived. Inthe senate the loan was increased to five 
millions, te which, with much reluctance, the house at last 
agreed, [ National Intelligencer. 








The following isa list of theacts and resolutions of a 
general nature, passed at the late session of congress : 

An act making a partial appropriation for the military 
service of the United States for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty one. 

To extend the time of locating Virginia Military Land 
Warrants, and returning surveys thereon to the General 
Land Office. ‘ 

To reduce and fix the military peace establishment of the 
United States. 

Resolution providing forthe admission of Missouri into 
the union on acertain condition, 

An act for the relief of purchasers of public lands prior 
to the first day of July 1820. 

Extending the time for issuing and locating military 
land warrants to officers and soldiers of the revolutionary 
army. 

Further to regulate the entry of merchandise imported 
into the United States from any adjacent territory. , 

To release French ships and vessels, entering the ports 
of the United States prior to the 80th of September, 1820, 
from the operation of the act, entitled, Anact to impose a 
new tonnage duty on French ships and vessels, and 
for other purposes.” 

Making preparations forthe support of government for 
the year 1821, 

Resolution authorizing the president of the U. States 
to cause astronomical observations to be made to ascertain 
the longitude of the Capitol in the City of Washington, 
from some known meridian in Europe. a 

An act to revive and continue in force, An act fixing the 
compensation of the seeretary of the Senate, & clerk of the 
House of Kepresentatives, of the Clerks employed in their 
offices, and of the librarian, approved the 18th day of 
April 1818, 
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Making appropriations for the public buildings. 

‘To anend an act, entitled, An act to provide for taking 
the fourth census, or enumeration of the inhabitants of the 
Lniied States, and for other purposes.” 

Resolution providing for jails incertain cases, for the 
safe custody of persons committend under the authority ° of 
the United States. 

An act to extend the time for unlading vessels arriving 
from foreign ports in certain cases. 

T’o authorize the collectors of customs to pay debentures 
issued on the exportation of loaf sugar and spirits distilled 
from molasses. 

Making appropriations for the support of the Navy of 
the United States for the year 1821. 

To authorize the President of the United States to estab- 
lish a port of entry in the district of Saudusky, in the state 
of Ohio, and for other purposes. 

~ To authorise the building of light houses therein men- 
tioned, and for other purposes. , 

To regulate the location of land warrants. and the issu- 
ing of patents in certain cases. 

Kstablishing the salaries of the comissioners and agents 
appointed nnder the treaty of Ghent. 

‘To authorise the president of the United States to bor- 
row asum not exceeding five millions of dollars. 

To continue in force an act, entitled An act regulating the 
currency within the United States of the gold coins of 
Great Britain, France, Portugal, and Spain, passed on the 
29th day of April, £814, so far as the same relates to the 
crown and five frank pieces of France. 

for carrying into execution the treaty between the U. S. 
and Spain, concluded at Washington outhe 22d February 
1819. 

Making appropriations for the military service of the U- 
nited States for the year 1821. 

To continue in force fora further time an act entitled 
An act’ for establishing trading houses with the Indian 
tribes. 

To amend the act entitled An act for the gradual increase 
of the navy of of the United States. 


TREATIES. 


Treaty of amity, settlement, and limits of the U.S. of 
America and Spain os 
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Treaty with the Wea tribe of Indians. 

Tresty with the Kickapoo tribe of Indians. 

Convention with the Kickapoo tribe of Indians of the 
Vermilion. 

Treaty with the Choctaw nation of Indians. 

Treaty with the Creek nation of Indians. 

Treaty with the Chippawea tribe of Indians. 
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MILITIA FINES. 


IT has been seen that the House of Representatives of this 
atate, by a large majority, passed an act, exempting conscientious 
per-ons from military fines in time of peace. When this bill was 
before the Senate the exemption was rejected by a small majority 
and a clause substituted, allowing all persons to extinguish their 
n litary fines by work on the roads. The exemption was, no doub 
in'roduced to relieve the society of Friends, although they had not 
mide application. And the whole, discovers a friendly disposition 
to us, and a liberality in relation tothe great principle involved in 
the question, which cannot fail to be deeply interesting to us. 
Ihave never been informed of the reason advanced against the ex- 
emption inthe senate, andinthe subsequent remarks, I have no allue 
sion to those members who voted on that side. Thesubject howe- 
ver,as being one of general interest,deserves to be a little explained, 
It deserves also to be mentioned that the most distinguished mili- 
tary characters were decidedly in favor of the exemption. They 
knew thatthe fines are oppressive—and that they answer no valu- 
able Purpose—The sole object of training is to inake soldiers, and 
the flags are imposed for the purpose of compelling those 
who are required by law to perform militia exercises, to learn the 
art of war—men who believe that war is right—that it is necessa- 
ry to protect their property, their persons, and their families, may 
yet feel an indolence, orthey may be so engaged in other pursuits, 
asto omit what they consider aduty, unless compelled by some 
penalty —Here fines were imposed to compel them to bear arms— 
But in the particularcase before us, this reasoning is totally inap- 
plicable. It is well known that the fines do not, cannot, and ought- 
not, 10 compel us to become soldiers—because we are bound by 
the most solemn obligations of conscience not to bear arms, or learn 
an art which we cannot exercise withou tinvolving ourselves in the 
most awful criminality. | 

Almost two centuries have now rolled over us—and I might add, 
(but I speak it with reverence to that invincible arm that has sup- 
ported us.) we have passed the ordeal of persecution. But suffer- 
ing, in all its varied forms has never made us soldiers. It cannot 
therefore be expected now, that the fines will effect the ostensible 
object—induce us to attend musters. ‘It will not be denied that our 
motives are purely concientious? And it may be asked ought we 


tobe taxed for the exercise of conscience. The appeal is made 
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to those who are sensible ofthe weight of religious obligation, 
There are those who feel no scruple against war, who consider it 
as consistent with religion and sound policy; and these, judging 
from their own views and feelings on the subject, may conclude 
that it would not be unreasonable to enforce a compliance with mis 
Jitary regulations. But the case is widely different with those who 
believe Christianity does not admit such compliance on their part. 


Were we prohibited by law from performing public Worship in 
that particular manner which we believed most acceptable in the 
Divine sight, or taxed, for the privilege, it would very justly excite 
alarm in religious minds of all classes—It would seem to be 
interfering in the Divine government, in the consciences of his ra- 
tional, and devoted creatures, and depriving them of the most 
sublime consolation. But if lam compelled to commit an aet 
which not only deprives me of that consolation, but incurs the 
wrath of an offended Deity, is not the inteference in his govern. 
ment, and the injury to me as an individual more aggravated? 
Unquestionably it is. The christian can bear, with calm resigna- 
tion, the loss of property or liberty, and even meet tortures or 
death itself, not only with composure, but with joy, that he is “ ae- 
counted worthy to suffer in the cause of righteousness—but a 
“¢wounded conscience who can bear.?” The most consummate 
misery of which we have any idea, is that which is consequent on 
the violation of the Divine’ laws So then it becomes 
a subject worthy of reflection, how far it comports with the duties 
we owe to each other,and the reverence due tothe character of 
the Deity, for govertsments to hold out any inducements, either 
persuasive or coercive, to violate a Divine Law, indubitably sealed 
oh our consciences, 

But to returnto the late militia law, we are informed that it 
originated from a memorial which was presented by a certain re- 
ligious society. (not Friends,) requesting the very amendment 
which was made. We also knew that those who were in favor of 
the exemption, (a majority of the whole,) knew, and stated it in de- 
hate, that the change proposed would be no relief to Friends. 
Ifwe felt no objection to paying the fine but only were unable to 
pay it in money, then indeed it would have been an accommodation 
iv let us pay it in work. Had it been a leading object witb us, to 
settle the fine in the most economical manner, we should never have 
suifered our property to be siezed, and sacrificed, perhaps to ten 
dimes the amount of the fine. But it has been a settled principle 
with us, that we can have no agency in paying such fines without 
Jetting down the dignity of the testimony, and in some degree ac- 
knowledging that we have omitted the performance of a duty. 
But from the high sense we have of the religious obligations we are 
under, we conceive that no other obligation of a contrary charac- 
fer can be put in competition with this, or inany degree place us 
30 the condition of delinquents. ‘This has been a settled point with us, 
from the first risé of the society, and the well informed part of the 
community are perfectly apprised cf it. So, that if any of our 
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snembers should be so weak, as to adopt any kind of com i..ation, in 
cases of fines where religious scruples are concerne. , they would 
not only deviate from the settled order of the society, and excite 
the painful feelings of their friends, but they would certainly ren 
der themselves very comtemptible 1n the estimation ofall those who 
are acquainted with the society, and the grounds of their peculiar 
principles. 

The business of persecution for conscience sake, has become 
extremely repugnant to the feelings of civilized men: but this was 
not the ease even a few centuries ago. Persecution had then in- 
terwoven itself with state policy. The security of government was 
considered inseparably connected with intolerance. The conse- 
quence was, that every religious society in its turn, feltthe iron 
scourge of power, and every successive government was shaken to 
iis foundation, either by the action or reaction of this pohcy. In- 
calculable have been the sufferings, both of civil and religious or- 
deys, under the powerful influence of intolerance; until mankind 
bi zan to learn the true cause ofthe calamities they endured—till 
they learned that civil and religious liberty, so far from being dan- 
gerous to church or state, had a direct tendency to produce tran- 
quil.ty, liarmony, and happiness, and give permanence to those 
institutions which have human happiness for their object. Thus 
our Jot has beencast in an enhghtened age. Some vestiges how- 
ever, of the old policy remain. But the virtuous feelings of man- 
kind rise in opposition to them, notwithstanding the bias of educa- 
tion and custom. There are very few officers who can now sieze 
and sell the property of their peaceful and religious neighbours 
without destressing feelings. And what renders it the more trying 
is. that the principle in question involves the finest feelings of our 
naiure, as well as the most sublime charities of our religion. Its 
whole tendency ts to alleviate human misery, and its consummation 
would be the extinction of the greatest evil that now afflicts the hu- 
man race. 

And why select such a principle, on which to expend the last 
eflorts of intolerance ? The question perhaps is difficult of solu- 
tion and especially so at the present time, when the doctrine of 
peace has been diffused throughout the civilized world, and thus 
removed the danger that might be supposed to arise from its ef 
fects on the balance ef power. Perhaps it may be found in the 
reluctance with which mankind are disposed to make innovations 
In received opinions, particularly in relation to personal  safe- 
ty. 

But in propotion to the extent of pacific principles, war will become 
ur popular—and this will naturally diminish the frequency and 
barbarity of wars.. And let me add, if as great a progress should 
be made in pacific principles as has been made within the last 200 
years, mankind would be permitted to repose in peace. Is it 
Possible to conceive a mode, in which this inestimable blessing 
Canbe attained, but by the progress of pacific principles? 
And thisis an individual work. Jn this manner it has progressed 
thus far: bearing along with it, the evidences of its real character. 
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its origin, and itsultimate am. It now becomes an interesting 
mquiry, Whether the various governments concerned, will encours 
ave or suppress it. Look back, even. five hundred years, and 
compare the condition of mankind at that period, with their pre- 
gent condition, and say, has the wide spread of the doctrine of 
Peace, and of universal benevolence, been productive of good or 
evil? None will be at a loss for the answer. 

The only apology held out for war ia this enlightened age, is its 
being unavoid: able. . This nece ssity for wars, if it exists at all, ex« 
ists in the popular opinion of mankind. Change that opinion, and 
the suppsse ‘d necessity, for war ceases. Let the progress of paci- 
fic prine! ipies be promoted, and that desirable change in publi¢ 
opinion, is in the act of accomplishment. 

Thus, whether we refer to that great corner stone of our political 
structure, ‘t The free exercise of religion,” or to the divine rule 
of doing to others as we would they shonld do to us, or advert to 
the practical effects which the doctrine of peace will have on the 
condition of mankind, the opposition to this doctrine, and the im. 


position of military fines, will be equally untenable. 
«Moral Advocate. 
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Has ‘now been under my direction nearly two years and a halt. 
During that time several changes have taken place in the form, size, 
and price of the paper; the whole intended to accomodate it to the 
views of Subscribers, and the changes of the times. On the same prin- 
ciples I now contemplate a further change It is proposed, at the 
end of the present volume (which will take place in next month, ) to 
commence a new series. Vie terms will continue the same, but. a 
muci larger proportion of small type will be used than has been here- 
iofore. ‘This will enable us tointreduce more variety, and thus to 
render the Philanthropist more generally interesting. The improvement 
of the public seatiment, in relation to morality and religion will be 
the regulating principle, by which I shall endeavour to he governed. 

Due attention will be given to passing events, or in more familiar 
languages, to.Vews. Lhe promotion of the gieat interests of our ceun- 
try, Agriculture, Manufactures, and Domestic Economy, wiill be 
kept in view, and nothing omitted which may appear calculated to ef- 
fect that desirable cbject. And lastly I shall endeavour to present 
my readers with such a Miscellany as shall constitute a fund of use 
fui Kuowledge and innocent amusement. 
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Lue Changes proposed, particularly in the type, wiil require an In 
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grease of expence, which the present patronage wil) pot warrant ; es_ 
peially asthe advertising custom is more limited than that of any 


ot.er paper with which I am acquainted. 


The continuance of the Philanthropist will therefore depend on the 
favorable opinion of the public, and the liberality resulting from that 


opinion. 


Perhaps I may take the liberty in conclusion, to make a remark or 
two on the subject of retrenchment, It has very properly become the 
prevailing sentiment to lop off such expenses as can conveniently be 
spared. And this. if dore with a just discrimimation will effect the 
desired cbject. But I would say that a prudent economy would net 
require that we should deprive dur children of eaucation, or ourselves 
of useful information. ‘Tlere is no eccasion for us to Invelve ourselves 


i ‘gnorance, for this would neither promote our comfort, 
K. BAi ES, 


Bo: virtue, 
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From the Methodist Magazine. 


REFLECTIONS 


On passing the grave of Thomas Paine. 


—_—_— -- -—-— 


When struggling nature heaves the parting sigh, 
And hope and fear maintain a doubtful strife, 
Why shrinks the firm philosopher to die P 
W hy clings the trembling infidel to life P 


Oh, “tis because his hope, forbids to soar 
Beyond the grave’s impenetrable gloom, 

Beholds, when life’s poor pilgrimage is 0° "ers 
A dread annihilation in the tomb! 


For who can plunge into a gulph unknown, 
A land of darkhess, solitude and shade, 

Leap from the crumbling brink of life alone, 
Nor feel the terrors that are round him spread 


And did he die without a hope of heaven ?P 


Around his couch did no kind angel bend, 
To whisper in his heart of sins forgiven, 
Aud hopes of happines that never end > 


Oh then, indeed, “twas terrible to die, 
*Lwas dreadtul to resign the lingering breath; 
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A keener anguish barbs the parting sigh, 
And horror hovers o’er the ceuch of death, 


Dark, wretched, gloomy was his mortal life, 

A prey to passion, and to sense a slave, 
The a ie child of misery and strife, 

Rests not in peace, ev’n in his lonely grave.* 


What deep emotion in my bosom swells, 
While I this melencholy spot survey ; 

On scenes long past, recording memory dwells, 
When I, like him, pursued the devious way. 





And do I live P and am [ called to prove 
An interest in the grace I once denied 

Qh, wond’rous power! Oh all victorious love ! 
That led my heart to find the crucified ! 


Saviour, let all my future days be thine, 
Tv spread thy praise be all my sweet employ ; 
And while I know that thou, my God, art mine, 
All toil is sweet, and every pain is joy. ©. M. 
New-York, November 1319. 


* Perhaps it is not generally known that the remains of Thomas 
Paine have been lataly removed from his solitary grave, and it ia sup- 
posed sent to England.——{ Editors Magazine. 
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Report of the Curators of the Philadelphia Society for pro+ 


moting Agriculture, on the 


CULTURE OF FLAX. 
Published by order of the Society. 
—_ 

The Curators taking into consideration the present dis- 
treased state of agriculture, from the extreme depression of 
prices of all the products of the svil, and believing that 
there is no immediate prospect of a favorable change—beg 
leave to draw the attention of the society to an object which 
in their view, well deservesthe most serious considera- 
tions and strenuous exertions for its accomplishment. ‘The 
experience of past years has fully established the fact, that 
0 long as the nations of Europe remain in a state of peace, 
and adhere to the system of protecting the respective  pro- 
ducts of their seil from the competition of all extraneous 
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for all articles of subsistance : and the extent and fertility 
of our own soil are such, that a comparatively small portioa 
tov whatis now in cultivation, will furnish abundant meane 
for dowestic consumption. The natural consequence must 
be, that if the soil cannot be appropriated to the cultiva- 
tion of some other commodity than that feof subsitence, a 
considerable portion now in unprofitable culture, must be 
abandoned and suffered to grow up in waste. ‘The aver- 
sion of this impending calamity to the agricultural prosperi- 
ty of eur state, can only be effected by the developement 
of some other resources of the svil; and every proposed 
improvement which has for its ebject the creation of a new 
suurce of wealth, claims at least a fair and full experiment. 

W hile the products of agriculture have experienced a di- 
minution; of value so destructive to the welfare & prosperi- 
ty of the middle & northern states, the sources from which 
the southern states derive their immense wealth remain 

artially unobstructed. 

The cotton of the south, notwithstanding the augmenta- 
tion, still finds its way toa profitable market; its consump- 
tion grows with its accelerated growth: invention has been 
racked, and the art and ingenuity of man have been suc 
cessfully employed to apply its use, to the exclusion of. al- 
mostevery other article of manufacture. 

The invention of the cotton gin, for separating the seed 
from the cotton, and the application of improved machine- 
ry to the manufacture of the raw material, have given to 
this article all its present value and importance; they are 
the great agents by which all the wonders of the cotton 
cultivation in the United States have been effected, 

The capacity of our soil for the growth of flax cannot be 
questioned. ‘Ihe tedious and destrutive process, and ex- 
pensive labor, by which it has been hitherto produced in 
the raw material, have rendered its general cultivation 
wholly impracticable ; and the want of machinery to manu- 
facture it with the same facility as cotton, has deprived it 
of that share in the consumption of our country, which, with 
the removal of these difficulties, flax may justly claim.—If 
by modern improvements, the difficulties which have hith- 
erto prevented the general cultivation of flax are removed. 
and if, by the application of machinery, the raw material 
can be manufactured with greaterfacility than cotton, a new 
and profitable direction is offered to the drooping industry 
of our country in the growth of flax, and the establishment 
of a useful manufacture. 
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for all articles of subsistance : and the extent and fertility 
of our own soil are such, that a comparatively small portion 
tu what is now in cultivation, will furnish abundant means 
for dowiestic consumption. The natural consequence must 
be, that if the soil cannot be appropriated to the cultiva- 
tion of some other commodity than that fof subsitence, a 
considerable portion now in unprofitable culture, must be 
abandoned and suffered to grow up in waste. ‘The aver- 
sion of this impending calamity to the agricultural prosperi- 
ty o* eur state, can only be effected by the developement 
of some other resources of the svil; and every proposed 
improvement which has for its cbject the creation of a new 
suurce of wealth, claims at least a fair and full experiment. 

W hile the products of agriculture have experienced a di- 
minution; of value so destructive tu the welfare & prosperi- 
ty of the middle & northern states, the sources from which 
the southern states derive thelr immense wealth remain 

artially unobstructed. 

The cotton of the south, notwithstanding the augmenta- 
tion, still finds its way toa profitable market; its consump- 
tion grows with its accelerated growth: invention has been 
racked, and the art and ingenuity of man have been suc 
cessfully employed to apply its use, to the exclusion of. al- 
mostevery other article of manufacture. 

The invention of the cotton gin, for separating the seed 
from the cotton, and the application of improved machine- 
ry to the manufacture of the raw material, have given to 
this article all its present value and importance ; they are 
the great agents by which all the wonders of the cotton 
cultivation in the United States have been effected, 

The capacity of our soil for the growth of flax cannot be 
questioned. ‘The tedious and destrutive process, and ex- 
pensive labor, by which it bas been hitherto produced in 
the raw material, have rendered its general cultivation 
wholly impracticable ; and the want of machinery to manu- 
facture it with the same facility as cotton, has deprived it 
of that share in the consumption of our country, which, with 
the removal of these difficulties, flax may justly claim.—If 
by modern improvements, the difficulties which have bith- 
erto prevented the general cultivation of flax are removed. 
and if, by the application of machinery, the raw material 
can be manufactured with greaterfacility than cotton, a new 
and profitable direction is offered to the drooping industry 
of our country in the growth of flax, and the establishment 
of a useful manufacture. 
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The society, on receiving information that flax machines 
had been inveuted in tungland, for preparing flax without 
having recourse to the former expensive and destructive 0. 
peration of dew or water rotting, and by which the labor 
was greatly diminished, took immediate steps to procure 
them. Fands were transmitted to Kugland, and letters di. 
rected to several gentlemen in Loadva, requesting their as- 
sistance to forward the views of the society.—Owing to 
some difficuliies in the laws of Great Britain against the ex. 
portation of new inventions, the society have not succeeded 
in obtaining them: but the presidentof the society, with 
his accustomed zeal, is persevering iu effort, waich 1s cun- 
fidently expected will be successful. 

The flax machine now exhibited to the society, was con. 
structed by artists ef this city, on the plan of Hil! © Bun. 
dy’s fsx machine, aad is confined to the operation of brerke 


ing the flax whilst dry, and is calcnlated, with the labor 


of two boys, to break 40 pounds per day. The same. ar- 
tists propose to constract a rubber for preparing the flax for 
the hackles, provided the society will aford thom suitable 
encouragement. O cher forms hive bees invenved and tried 
a England for the accomnlishment of the same objert, 
with various success; and if the ingenious efferts of our 
countrymen, “$9 fraitfy) in Invention, were attracted to 
tinis object, there js every reason to believe that still greater 
Aunprovements would he effected. 
I's be concluded in next number. 





-_- ——— — 





, FOREIGN ARTICLES. 

‘The allied sovereingsat Troppan have issned a declarati-: 
op, by which it appears to be determined to take measures 
to suppress the revolmions in Spain, Naples, and Portu- 
gal, either “ by mediation or force.’ England & France 
do not appear to be as deeply concerned in these measures 
as the other parties to what is called the « Holy Alliance.” 

GREAT BRITAIN, &e. 
The witnesses against the qaeen have been directed te 
leave the country—so there is an end of this matter. | 
‘The ardor of the qneen’s friends appears to be undimt 


nished, and great industry is used by the officers and adhe- 


rents ofthe eruwn to setup loyal addresses te her bhus- 
band. 
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sia PORE EN 
Mucn difficulty is made about inserting the queen’s name 


in the liturgy. She is abuut to purchase a pelace, and will 
reside in or near London. Upwards of ene hundred ad- 
dresses to her had been presented in ten days. Her friends 
call loudly for the exposure and punishment ef the pimps 
employed in the Milan cummission. 

Prince Leopold is very attentive to kis mother in-law. 
Li seems to have been intimated to him that his attentions 
are offensive to his father-in-law, and that he must cease te 
visit one or the other of these dear relatives. 

The king is hissed at by the people, and makes his ex- 
vursiens with all possible dispatch. 
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D2 J. PARKER, 


With pleasure informs the inhabitants of Mount Pleasant 
and its vicinity, that be has returned; and againfoffers his 
services in the 


PRACTICE OF PHYSIC AND SURGERY. 


He returns his most grateful thanks to his friends, who 
heretofore patronized him, and hopes from the advantages 
he has derived from attending one of the most respectable 
medical colleges in America, and his strict attention 
to the business confided tu him, still to merit their conf- 
dence and support. 

&? His office is at James Updegraff’s. 
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Notice. 


The subscribers having entered into partnership under 
the firm of Lawrence and Marshall, will carry. on the 
Blacksmith’s Business, atthe new shop aear the market 
house: where they will constantly keep a stock of iron 
and steel of the best quality. 

‘Khose who may wish any thing done in the above line 
of business, are respectfully invited to give them a call, & 
there is no doubt they will be pleased. 

Wheat, Corn, Rye, and other produce will be taken af 
market price. ; Joseph Lawrence. 


Henry Marshall. 
March 17. n20 3t 
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NOTICE. 


The partnership of Harrisand Lawrence, inthe Black. 
smith business, hag been dissolved by mutual consent, 

N. B. The old stand will be occupied by Harris and 
Laning after the tst ef April, where they intend to keep 
a supply of iron and steel, and will accommodate their cus: 
tomers in the best manner. 

WHEAT, RYE, CORN, and other PRODUCE 
will be taken at market price. And from the cttention they 
will pay to their business they hope to share a part of the 
public patronage. isaac Harris 

Philip Laning 

Mouatpleasant, March 10. n49 3t. 
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Book-Binding, 


(IN ITS VARIETIES, 
Can now be executed with neatness and despatch at the Office of the 
Philanthropist. The Subscribe: having determined to-combine neatnesy 
durability, and moderation of price, indulges the hope, that he will rev 
oeive a liberal encouragement. 


ac Old Books re-bound with care. E. BATES 
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FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE PHILANTHROPIST, 


Price 18 3-4 cents, or $1,50 per dozen. 


THE JUVENILE EXPOSITOR, OR CHILD'S 
DICTION AR YF. 
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. ™ 
VIZ. 
Pamphlets, | Deeds, A considerable variety of 
Cards, Summons, | " 
Hand bills, Executions, BOOKS, 
Blanks, viz. { Supoenas &c. ti 
Executed and tor sale at this | ¢ the office of the Philas- 
OFFICE. | thropist. 
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